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By the time you receive this Journal, we will be in Montreal attend- 
ing the convention of the American Federation of Labor, so do not write 
in to the General President unless you have something of importance, be- 
cause your communication will have to lay on his desk until he returns. 
Between atteriding thé convention of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Label Trades and the Executive Council, he will be ab- 
sent from the office for about three weeks. We mention this for your 
information so you may not be disappointed should you not receive an 
immediate answer to your communication addressed to the General Pres- 
ident. 





Now, between June and October see what you can do towards add- 
ing a few more members to your local union. Hold together everybody. 
Cut out all bitterness and jealousy and let us get down to where we used 
to be some years ago and let us all work towards building up our unions 
and solidifying our organization in answer to the drive that is being 
made against us by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, who 
are attempting to establish their so-called American plan, which, in 
reality, means the disruption of the trade union movement. There is an 
old saying in the Bible, “The wages of sin is death.” To this we might 
add that the wages of the grafter and wrongdoer in the labor movement 
is elimination of the individual guilty of same. No man can continue in 
the labor movement very long unless he is absolutely right. Do not let 
any man fool himself into believing that he can continue to bluff the 
majority. He may be successful for a short time, but eventually the 
crowd will turn on him quickly and eliminate him, so that in a few 
days he will be practically unheard of. He will then be removed, and 
when too late will be going around with his head hanging in shame. We 
can all remember some one-time great leaders who in our day were ab- 
solutely in control; but where are they today? One by one they have 
been dropped, been eliminated, until they are practically unheard of. 
Their power was like the light of the candle—could be seen for a short 
time, but it burned out and is now nothing more than a_remembrance. 
So it is with leaders in office, or individuals in any capacity in life, but 
more especially in the labor movement. Men cannot possibly last very 
long in the labor movement unless they walk the straight and narrow’ 


path and practice honesty, integrity and faithfulness to the men they 
represent. : 
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MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 4, 1920. 


Sp] HE MEETING was 
Z called to order by 
the General Presi- 
dent on Tuesday 
| morning, May 4th, 
at 10 a. m., all 
members present. 
The "General President made a 
statement explaining the condition 
of our organization throughout the 
country, dwelling on the increased 
membership and the financial con- 
dition of the International Union. 
He also explained the unrest exist- 
ing in many districts throughout 
the country, and stated that since 
the last board meeting, which was 
held in November, 1919, the Inter- 
national had endorsed 214 wage 
scales and granted the sanction of 
a strike to 44 local unions. In some 
instances the strike endorsement 
was not used and in other cases the 
strike was settled within a few 
days. At the present time there 
are more strikes on, sanctioned by 
the International. The largest 
number of men involved in any one 
strike is in Local No. 470, Philadel- 
phia, where 500 men are out. 

The first question before the 
board was the endorsement of the 
wage scale of Local No. 735, which 
was laid over until the following 
day for an explanation from Wil- 
liam Neer, president of the Chicago 
Joint Council, who was to appear 
before the board. 




















Telegram received from Secre- 
tary Morrison, asking if we claim 
jurisdiction over garage employes 
in New York, was read before the 
board and the General President 
was instructed to write Secretary 
Morrison, stating that we do claim 
jurisdiction over garage employes, 
not only in New York, but in all 
other cities throughout the coun- 
try, but that this jurisdiction does 
not include mechanics. Our juris- 
diction claim covers only washers, 
polishers, cleaners, tire removers 
and men who do general work 
around the garage, but not motor 
repairers, electricians or other me- 
chanics. 


Telegram received from Lincoln, 
Neb., asking for the endorsement 
of a strike, was read, and the Presi- 
dent was instructed to notify the 
local that until all negotiations had 
ceased the question of the en- 
dorsement of a strike by the Inter- 
national Executive Board could not 
be taken up. 


Telegram and letter was read 
from Local No. 690, Spokane, 
Wash., asking for the endorsement 
of a strike in an effort to maintain 
union conditions against the so- 
called American plan, or open-shop 
propaganda of the employers. The 
request was granted. 

Sioux City, Iowa, asked for the 
endorsement of a strike in order to 
resist the open-shop policy and 
other injurious conditions which 
the Employers’ Association were 
endeavoring to enforce or put into 
practice. The President was in- 
structed to write asking for fur- 
ther information. 

A communication was received 
from the Cleveland Ice Drivers ask- 
ing for certain jurisdiction over 
coal drivers. This request was ap- 
proved by the Joint Council and the 
jurisdiction covering coal drivers 
and handlers was granted to the ice 
drivers of Cleveland. 

Communications were received 
from Clinton, Iowa, Local No. 406, 
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asking for the endorsement of a 
strike against the open-shop prop- 
aganda of the employers, stating 
that it would cost the International 
Union only a little more than $250 
if the endorsement was granted. 
The President was instructed to 
write the local stating that as we 
had a number of strikes on at the 
present time, we believed Clinton 
ought to postpone action, yet the 
board would endorse their request 
with the distinct understanding 
that the strike would not cost the 
International organization more 
than $250, as stated by Secretary 
Campbell. 

A request for change in title and 
that a new charter be issued to Lo- 
cal No. 394 of Boston, extending 
their jurisdiction to cover bakery 
drivers, yeast drivers, cigar drivers 
and tea and coffee drivers, was re- 
ceived. This request was approved 
by the Boston Joint Council and 
the General Executive Board 
granted their request and a new 
charter, extending their jurisdic- 
tion, will be issued within a few 
days. 

A telegram and registered letter 
received from Local Union No. 584, 
Milk Wagon Drivers of New York 
City, was received, stating that 
certain officers of the local had 
been removed by the meeting and 
asking that the General Auditor go 
over their books. A letter was also 
received, stating that some of the 
property of the local union was 
missing. The question was dis- 
cussed fully by the board and it 
was decided that as soon as the 
General Auditor could conveniently 
get around to it he would audit 
their books. The books of the lo- 
cal union had been audited twice in 
four years, and the General Execu- 
tive Board believed that it was the 
duty of the trustees of the local 
union to take care of the auditing 
and posting up of the books until 
such time as the International Au- 
ditor could get to New York for 
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that purpose. In reference to the 
removal of the officers the General 
Executive Board, not having suffi- 
cient information on the subject, 
took no. specific action. Brother 
Briggs appeared before the board 
next day and stated that he 
thought he would be able to get 
down there and audit the books of 
Local No. 584 within a week or ten 
days. 

Brother Jerry Donovan of Local 
No. 723 appeared before the board 
and stated that the Brewery Work- 
ers were not carrying out the 
agreement that they entered into 
with us relative to the men in Chi- 
cago. The General President 
stated that he had wired the Brew- 
ery Workers’ officials to send a rep- 
resentative here in order that the 
matter might be gone into and dis- 
cussed further. Later in the day 
Joseph Obergfell, representative of 
the Brewery Workers, appeared 
and the General Executive Board 
discussed the entire situation. 
Brother Obergfell decided that he 
would report back to the Brewery 
Workers’ Executive Board what 
transpired and notify us as to the 
action of that body. Brother Neer, 
President of the Chicago Joint 
Council, also made a statement that 
unless the Brewery Workers 
agreed to grant us the men we are 
entitled to under our jurisdiction 
rights, the organizations in Chi- 
cago intended to assert their rights 
and get the men. 

Brothers Hulsebeck and Distle, 
representing the Ice Wagon 
Drivers’ Local No. 105 of Cincin- 
nati, on the invitation of the Gen- 
eral President, appeared before the 
board and discussed matters per- 
taining to the ice industry in their 
city and the per capita tax paid by 
their local to the Cincinnati Joint 
Council. Brother Neimeier, Presi- 
dent of the Joint Council, and Or- 
ganizer Farrell also appeared be- 
fore the board relative to the mat- 
ter of per capita tax to the Joint 
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Council. An agreement was 
reached whereby the representa- 
tives of the Ice Drivers’ local stated 
they would do whatever was re- 
quested by the board, and the Gen- 
eral Executive Board informed the 
Ice Drivers that it was their desire 
that the same per capita tax be 
paid by the Ice Drivers as is being 
paid by all the other local unions in 
Cincinnati. The representatives 
of the Ice Drivers agreed to this 
proposition. There was consider- 
able discussion relative to condi- 
tions surrounding the ice stations 
in Cincinnati, where youngsters 
under age are peddling ice which 
they purchase from these stations, 
to the detriment of the industry 
and the elimination of the regular 
delivery by drivers. 

The matter relative to the agree- 
ment presented by the Wage Board, 
recently created under the Esch- 
Cummins bill, covering express em- 
ployes who are members of our In- 
ternational Union, was discussed 
by the members of the Board, and 
it was unanimously agreed by the 
Board that the entire matter be left 
in the hands of the executive offi- 
cers of the International with full 
power to act in same. 

Local No. 35 of Petaluma, Cal., 
asked for the endorsement of a 
strike to enforce their wage agree- 
ment. The matter was considered 
by the Board and the request 
granted. 

Telegram was received from J. 
J. Buckley, business agent of Lo- 
cal Union No. 617, Jersey City, 
stating that he had been sub- 
poenaed by the chancery court to 
present all books and documents of 
Locals Nos. 617, 641 and 560, be- 
fore said court for inspection and 
investigation, as a result of the re- 
cent building trades strike in that 
city. The Board discussed the 
matter but deemed it unnecessary 
to take action. 

The jurisdiction question be- 
tween the Structural Iron Workers 
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and our International Union was 
taken up. The General President 
stated that negotiations between 
the two organizations to date had 
failed to bring about a settlement. 
The General Executive Board in- 
structed the delegates to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor conven- 
tion to take the matter up with the 
respective officers of the Bridge & 
Structural Iron Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union and endeavor to reach 
an agreement. Failing to do so, 
that the matter be referred to the 
American Federation of Labor for 
decision. 

A letter received from D. J. Far- 
rell, business agent of Local No. 2, 
Butte, Mont., describing conditions 
surrounding our union in that dis- 
trict was read. The General Presi- 
dent and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer were advised by the Executive 
Board to assist this local union in 
every way possible. 

The situation surrounding Local 
Union No. 174 was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The General President 
stated that as conditions had 
changed materially within that lo- 
cal, in his opinion, it was no longer 
necessary to continue the receiver- 
ship, and recommended that the re- 
ceiver be removed. It was the 
unanimous action of the Board that 
the receivership be removed. 

Brother Casey was instructed on 
his return to go through Spokane 
and Tacoma and endeavor to 
straighten out any difficulty there 
might be in that district, as there 
was a strike in progress in Tacoma 
and one likely to be in progress 
amongst our membership in Spo- 
cane. 

Telegram received from Frank 
Morrison, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, stating 
that Mrs. Gompers had passed 
away, was read before the Board. 
The General President was in- 
structed by the General Executive 
Board to send President Gompers 
a telegram expressing our sincere 






sympathy with him and his family 
in the loss they have sustained in 
the death of Mrs. Gompers. 


The case of Local No. 436, Build- 
ing Material Drivers of Cleveland, 
was discussed by the Board mem- 
bers and their request for the sanc- 
tion of a strike carefully consid- 
ered. After a thorough discussion 
of the entire situation it was de- 
cided that the matter be left in the 
hands of the General President and 
General Secretary-Treasurer, to 
use their discretion in the case and 
to grant the request for strike en- 
dorsement, if in their judgment it 
was deemed advisable. 


Telegram from Local No. 545 of 
Halifax, Canada, asking for the en- 
dorsement of a strike was next 
read, and the General Executive 
Board instructed the general offi- 
cers to go over the situation as soon 
as convenient, and if possible to 
send some one of the officers who 
will be in Montreal in June attend- 
ing the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and that no 
endorsement be granted until a re- 
port on conditions is made to the 
general office. 

Communication from Local No. 
589, Twin Falls, Idaho, stating that 
their membership had been locked 
out, was received and read. The 
Board endorsed the lockout and in- 
structed the General Secretary- 
Treasurer to take care of the finan- 
cial end of the matter relative to 
benefits. 

The case of Local Union No. 340, 
Kansas City, was next discussed, 
and the General Secretary was in- 
structed to notify them that the 
General Executive Board was op- 
posed to changing the title of their 
local union, as said change would 
mean the elimination of the iden- 
tity of the organization, if granted. 

Letter was received from Mr. 
William J. Mahoney, representing 
the Trucking Building Contractors 
of New York City, making com- 
plaint against the elected business 
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agents of Local No. 506. The Gen- 
eral President was instructed to 
write Mr. Mahoney, stating that 
the International Union had found 
that those officers were duly and 
lawfully elected by the local union 
and that the matter of the election 
of said officers could not be inter- 
fered with by the International or- 
ganization. 

Report was made by the General 
Secretary-Treasurer on his visit to 
Cleveland, in an endeavor to make 
preparations for the convention of 
the International Union, which will 
be held in that city in the month of 
October. The Executive Board 
voted unanimously to leave the en- 
tire matter of making said prepa- 
rations in the hands of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Vice-President Golden brought 
up a matter relative to Local No. 
710 and asked for the opinion of 
the board on same. The board 
discussed the matter thoroughly 
and reached an understanding with 
Brother Golden on the matter. 

Request for the endorsement of 
a strike for Local Union No. 47, Su- 
perior, Wis., involving sixty-six 
men, was received and endorsed by 
the General Executive Board. 

Business Agent DeVries of Local 
Union No. 734 appeared before the 
General Executive Board and asked 
for the approval of the board to re- 
open the wage scale now in force 
between Local No. 734 and the 
master bakers of Chicago. The 
board granted its approval pro- 
vided such action will not in any 
way violate the agreement now in 
force between the bakery wagon 
drivers and their employers. 

Several letters and _ affidavits 
signed by Local Union No. 574 of 
Minneapolis, and also by G. Plag- 
man, relative to the readmission of 
Mr. Plagman to membership in 
Local No. 574, was read. Brother 
3riggs made a statement relative 
to the situation in Minneapolis 
prior to the revocation of the char- 
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ter of former Local No. 23, and 
Brother Guider, secretary of the 
Ice Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 221, 
also appeared before the board and 
made several statements relative to 
conditions that existed in connec- 
tion with this matter in Minneapo- 
lis and Mr. Plagman. The General 
Secretary - Treasurer read corre- 
spondence which passed between 
his office and Local No. 574 on this 
matter. After discussing the sit- 
uation for several hours the Gen- 
eral Executive Board, by unani- 
mous vote, decided to reaffirm for- 
mer action as rendered by the Gen- 
eral President and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and notify Local 
No. 574 that Mr. Plagman be de- 
nied readmittance into Local No. 
574 or any other organization affili- 
ated with our International Union. 
Local No. 574 was also instructed 
to cancel the supposed withdrawal 
ecard held by Mr. Plagman on the 
ground that they had no right to 
issue said withdrawal in view of 
the fact that the International did 
not grant permission to the local 
to accept him to membership. This 
action was taken by the General 
Executive Board, believing it for 
the best interest of our member- 
ship in Minneapolis and from state- 
ments and evidence produced, de- 
cided on the above action. 

Vice-President Geary reported a 
condition surrounding the delivery 
of coal in St. Paul and for the in- 
formation of the board explained 
the entire situation. 

Vice - President Murphy ex- 
plained a condition relative to the 
packing house teamsters of St. 
Louis, stating that it was expected 
that it would be necessary for the 
men to go on strike. The General 
Executive Board instructed Broth- 
er Murphy to keep the General Of- 
fice informed as to developments. 

There being no further business 
to come before the board, the meet- 
ing was adjourned, subject to the 
call of the General President and 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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DO NOT WASTE YOUR VOTE 


The following is an extract from 
the speech delivered by President 
Gompers before the convention of 
the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union in Cleveland: 

“In the United States we have 
the Socialist party, the Socialist 
Labor party—(violent applause by 
a single individual in the audience.) 
(Mr. Gompers, repeating) —the So- 
cialist Labor party, the American 
Labor party, the American Service 
Men’s party and the Single Tax 
party. It is said that the Ameri- 
can Labor party is going to nomi- 
nate a candidate for the presidency. 
I wonder whether the Socialist La- 
bor party, for which the person 
applauded a moment ago, is going 
to support that candidate. Not on 
your life; and the other five parties 
will say the same thing about the 
others. The trade union movement 
as a whole recognizes the fact, 
whether you like it or not, or 
whether I like it or not, that some 
men are Democrats and Republic- 
ans and others are advocates of the 
Socialist party and the Socialist 
Labor party and the American La- 
bor party, and so on and so on. That 
is so whether we like it or not. 

Isn’t it better and doesn’t experi- 
ence demonstrate the advantage of 
maintaining the unfty and solidar- 
ity of the labor movement so that 
the movement will come out of the 
campaign just as clean as we en- 
tered it and without any regrets in 
regard to the defeat of this or that 
political party? (Applause.) If 
in this campaign you can elect six, 
eight or ten men to your common 
council who are labor men or who 
are in sympathy with the cause of 
labor; if in your commission form 
of government you can elect a man 
or group of men who are more fa- 
vorably disposed to the sympathet- 
ic consideration of the just de- 
mands made by labor; if you can 
elect into the Legislature of your 
State more such men as senators 


as Bill Green, Secretary of the 
United Mine Workers of America 
(applause) ; if in the assembly you 
can defeat some of the men who 
have traduced labor, and if in the 
House of Representatives of the 
United States you can do the same 
thing; if you can elect some who 
are labor men or some who are 
sympathetically disposed to the as- 
pirations of the workers in your 
State—if we can do that through- 
out the country—if we can send to 
political oblivion some of the 
United States senators and a num- 
ber of the members of the House 
of Representatives, who have rid- 
den rough-shod over the rights and 
interests and the welfare of the 
masses of the people; if you can do 
that with six or twenty senators, if 
you can do that in the House of 
Representatives of the United 
States, with thirty, forty or fifty 
members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the most conspicuous 
opponents who are hostile to the 
welfare of our people; if you can 
accomplish these things, it will be 
worth the doing, it will be worth 
the sacrifice, it will be worth the 
time, and it will make for the 
progress and the safety not only of 
the American workers, but of the 
masses of the people of our coun- 
try, as no independent political 
party could possibly do in the same 
time. 

What are these parties capable 
of doing? Assuming that they 
are sympathetically inclined to- 
ward labor, I want to eall attention 
to this one fact, that not one of 
these political parties has ever 
sent to the Congress of the United 
States any committee to protest 
against legislation hostile to the in- 
terests of labor and to which I have 
referred—not one of them. If 
these parties persist in their 
course, what will be the result? 
Some labor men, probably a num- 
ber of them, will follow these par- 
ties and cast their votes for them. 
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And what will be the conse- 
quence? The consequence will be 
this: That these men who vote for 
these political parties would, if the 
parties were not in existence, fol- 
low the campaign of the American 
labor movement and vote against 
its enemies who are candidates and 
vote for those who are nearest to 
us. As a consequence the whole 
effect of such independent parties 
is to play into the hands of the en- 
emy and secure their election. 
That is the result. 

You may promise Labor the 
great millenium in the sweet bye- 
and-bye. We cannot wait. We 
want it here and now. (Applause.) 
We need it, we require it. We 
cannot afford to postpone the time 
when we shall secure this remedial 
legislation which we seek and 
which is so necessary to our safety 
and our freedom and our progress. 

Let me say this to you, my 
friends, that in my judgment there 
have not been very many men in 
the spotlight these past few weeks 
who measure up at all to the re- 
quirements of a presidential candi- 
date. But we will discuss that 
later when things develop. 

The whole matter of our cam- 
paign and its conduct is in the 
hands of the local labor men of the 
various cities throughout our coun- 
try. We suggest the following of 
a certain line which has been 
formulated by the American labor 
movement and by the conference 
of December 13, 1919. We placed 
it in the hands of the local men to 
carry it out as their best judgment 
directed, requesting each of the lo- 
cal unions to co-operate with the 
committee of the local campaign or 
central body, co-operate with the 
farmers and the sympathetic pub- 
lic, and all of them to carry on 
their campaign and to do their level 
best to bring about results that 
shall be marked as an epoch in the 
history and development of our 
country in its civil and political ac- 
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tivity that shall usher in a brighter 
and wider and higher horizon to 
which the toilers might look for- 
ward, to which all patriotic and 
liberty-loving Americans from all 
walks of life may look forward and 
join with us in this wonderful 
movement of ours that has already 
brought light into the life and 
work of the toilers of America. 

We cannot and will not stand 
still. Our movement is onward 
and upward, always, today, tomor- 
row and for all time to come, know- 
ing no barrier which shall stand in 
our way, but ever pressing forward 
under the guidance of that move- 
ment which shall bring happiness 
into the life of the toiling masses 
of our people; that shall make our 
republic better and greater than it 
has ever been in its entire history, 
that it may be the great industrial 
nation of the world, and not only 
that—but democracy shall not only 
exist in name, but that it shall be 
the every-day rule of our lives, now 
and forevermore. 


UNION OR NON-UNION SHOP, 
WHICH? 
(By Frank Morrison) 

The union shop is democracy in 
industry. The right of employes 
to bargain collectively, to have a 
voice in working conditions, is rec- 
ognized. 

In the non-union shop this de- 
mocracy is unknown. Paternalism 
and autocracy is the rule. The em- 
ployer is absolute. He is the sole 
judge of working conditions. He 
sets hours and wages and tells his 
employes they may accept same or 
quit their employment. If the 
worker quits, and suffering to his 
wife and children result, the em- 
ployer calls this “freedom of con- 
tract.” 

This employer dislikes the term 
“non-union” shop, so he refers to 
his plant as “open shop.” The term 
is misleading and is intended to de- 
ceive. The inconsistency of the so- 
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called “open” shop employer is 
shown when he says he makes no 
distinction between union and non- 
union employes and then fills his 
plant with spies to report any 
union employe who has been dis- 
covered discussing the value of 
trade unionism. 

These employers know that in 
this age of organization it is un- 
wise to announce that they are op- 
posed to trade unions. So they 
employ just enough trade unionists 
to serve as an alibi against the 
charge that they oppose trade 
unions, but they do not employ 
enough trade unionists to dispute 
the employer’s absolute and com- 
plete control over working condi- 
tions. If these organized workers 
advocate trade unionism they are 
discharged. 

The unions hold that organized 
labor sets the standards for work- 
ers and that it is just as logical 
that all workers assist in main- 
taining these standards as it is for 
all citizens to pay taxes. 

The so-called “open” shop em- 
ployer would not approve a citizen 
shirking his duties as a taxpayer, 
but does favor his employes shirk- 
ing their duties to. their fellows. 
The reason for the latter position 
is apparent. The employer profits 
by this shirking, which permits 
him to set wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. But more than 
this, he retains complete power 
over his employes. 

He may arrange welfare socie- 
ties in his plant. He may have a 
pension system for those employes 
who serve him faithfully, and who 
just as faithfully abstain from 
trade union membership. He may 
conduct a system of athletics and 
recreation for his employes and 
provide them with model work 
rooms, but above and beyond all 
these there is no element of democ- 
racy in his plant. He denies his 
employes collective bargaining, and 
therefore controls the lives of these 


workers. He sets their living stand- 
ards. He orders. His workers 
accept. They are denied an equal- 
ity enjoyed by union shop em- 
ployes. 

Non-union shop employes accept 
the welfare work of an employer, 
but they do it at the price of their 
liberty. Their grievances are sub- 
ject to the good will of the em- 
ployer. He may remedy them, but 
he does it because he is “a good 
boss” and not because his employes 
stand up as men and demand jus- 
tice. 

If the grievance is not adjusted 
the employe must accept onerous 
conditions or quit. If an individual 
quits that is nothing to the em- 
ployer. 

Fundamentally there is no dif- 
ference between the non-union 
shop employer and the slave-owner 
before the Civil war. In both cases 
the employer and the slave-owner 
are absolute. Both provided amuse- 
ment for their workers. The slave- 
owner prided himself on being “a 
good master.” The non-union em- 
ployer says: “I protect my em- 
ployes.” 

In neither case was the slave or 
is the employe permitted to pro- 
tect themselves. 

In the union shop this autocratic 
rule does not exist. Here the em- 
ployes have a collective voice in 
working conditions. The employer 
concedes that democracy in indus- 
try is possible and that welfare 
work is not a substitute for democ- 
racy. The union employer is not 
interested in welfare work or in 
“protecting” his employes. He 
treats them as Americans who can 
furnish their own amusements and 
recreation. Company doctors, com- 
pany nurses, etc., are unknown 
among union employers. 

The non-union shop employer ig- 
nores these fundamentals. He 
would conceal his slave theory—his 
mastership over his employes and 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE general solution now being offered by the multitude of employ- 
i ers who have never had any use for trade unions, preachers, scien- 
tists, some prominent lawyers and all-around experts, who have 
never worked with their hands, for all the existing evils that now con- 
front us—the present industrial disturbances, high cost of living and all 
the other evils—is more production—‘“‘produce more; work more.” The 
important newspapers and magazines of the nation have taken this up 
and they have gone so far in preaching this doctrine that some day they 
will be believing it themselves. Of course, they blame all this so-called 
manufactured non-production to the trade unions, yet in the next breath 
they tell us that there are less than 10 per cent. of the working people 
of the nation organized into trade unions. Very often in editorials and 
addresses made by so-called prominent men they belie themselves. Now 
all this talk of “produce more,” “do more work,” is nothing more nor less 
than pure, simple rot. The object of the capitalists and enemies of labor 
is to try to convince the masses of the people—those who take their edu- 
‘ation from the newspapers—that the trade union movement must be 
wrong. The truth of the matter is that production today in every indus- 
try is greater than it ever was before. This is due not only to the speed- 
up system used by large employers of labor in nearly every industry, but 
also to the new machinery that has been developed in recent years. 
Take, for instance, our own trade or calling. The average driver and 
chauffeur today does as much work in one day as drivers ten years ago 
did in three days. For example, in the coal industry in Chicago fifteen 
years ago there were one thousand coal] teamsters, and they have the 
same number there today, but the employers are using auto trucks today 
and the average driver or chauffeur on one of those trucks will haul as 
much coal in one day as he hauled in five days ten years ago; they have 
such improved methods of loading and unloading trucks that a great deal 
more coal can be handled in a day. Instead of shoveling the coal from 
the car or from the ground into the wagon, as was done years ago, a five 
or ten-ton truck pulls in under the hopper, they pull a chain, and in two 
or three minutes this enormous coal truck is loaded with coal. Then, at 
the other end, the coal is hoisted up and run into the basement without 
any shoveling. This same condition is true in every other trade. In the 
printing industry one man at the linotype machine will set up as much 
type in one day as five printers used to do before the introduction of 
the linotype machine. The same can be said of the shoe factory, where 
everything is done by improved machinery. The same is true in cloth- 
ing houses. Today in the clothing business everything is cut from pat- 
terns, and instead of cutting one piece at a time, they now have machines 
whereby they can cut fifteen or twenty garments of the same size at 
one time. 

The production in our country is greater than ever before. Take the 
coal mining industry, where, since the introduction of machinery for 
mining coal, the production is greater than it ever was before. Statis- 
tics prove that there is an increased production over five or ten years ago 
instead of a reduced production, but of course they may take the reports 
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of statisticians and those simon-pure reformers of the nation from some 
one particular district during the war, when men were rushed to death 
for twenty-four hours, with one or two shifts during the entire twenty- 
four hours. For instance, in the steel mills they try to tell us that the 
enormous production established by the speed-up conditions necessary 
during the war should prevail permanently in our country. This would 
be impossible, because the human frame or machine could not stand this 
terrible strain continuously, and again, the normal average production is 
greater than ever before. 

In nearly every important industry in the nation the production of 
the workers of our country is greater than in any country in the world. 
In England mining fell off 50 per cent. after the war ended in compari- 
son with the production during the war, but as stated above, the miners 
were speeded up because of absolute necessity during the war, but as 
soon as it was learned that this continual, unnatural speed-up system was 
not necessary, men relaxed, principally because they could not stand this 
speed-up system and also because they were unable.to keep it up, due to 
malnutrition during the war. 

Our production in this country is much greater than in any other 
country, and it not only compares favorably with our production before 
the war, but it exceeds pre-war conditions, and in nearly all instances 
equals the production established in industries during the war. Look 
around you anywhere and see if you can convince yourself that you or 
any other working man that you know of are doing less work each day 
than they were doing ten years ago. Where we have shortened the hours 
of labor we have increased production as a result of improved methods 
of working. So we say to our members, pay no attention to this hue and 
cry that is being raised by those who have never worked, and who say 
that the high cost of living and all the other evils are due to the fact that 
workingmen are not doing an honest day’s work. Men are not only 
working honestly and faithfully now, but have always done so, and will 
continue to do so, and workingmen will insist on receiving an honest 
day’s pay for the work they are rendering. We will continue to ask for 
more wages as long as the profiteers raise the cost of living, and we will 
continue to ask for shorter hours while we are organized into a trade 
union. 





NE thing that very much surprises the people of our country is, 
Why does not the government put some kind of a check on the 
manufacture of cheap candy, in which tons of sugar are used, 

when the average family has to go without sugar? Of course, the gov- 
ernment may answer that the industry of candy-making is of material 
importance to those engaged in same and that it would be unfair to 
injure that industry. But there are millions of workers who cannot get 
along without sugar and who cannot get it at any price, and thousands of 
tons of sugar are being used every month in the manufacture of candy 
and other sweets, ice cream, syrups, etc. It looks as though the govern- 
ment has given up all hope of being able to remedy the high cost of 
living. It is pitiable to read the excuses offered by the attorney-general. 
He does not say that the government is absolutely powerless to do any- 
thing, but from results shown it must be powerless, or unwilling, or 
something, because no material results have obtained. The grand march 
still goes on and prices are climbing and climbing to such an extent that 
it is becoming not only hopeless, but absolutely discouraging to the 
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masses of people. They say to us, stop asking for increases in wages, 
that will bring down the cost of living. To say the least, this is abso- 
lutely ridiculous and insincere. The workers cannot stop asking for 
higher wages, because if they did they could not purchase half enough to 
eat. We must have wages in order to live. We will continue to ask for 
higher wages as long as the cost of living keeps climbing. I am sure 
that the trusts, syndicates and those controlling food products care noth- 
ing about the government so long as their punishment will amount to no 
more than a reprimand or a fine of a few dollars. If every one of the 
millionaires who are gobbling up food products and gambling on same 
would be thrown into jail for five or ten years the government could very 
easily stop profiteering and bring down the cost of living. The same is 
true of the shoe manufacturers, clothing manufacturers and all the other 
grand masters who are robbing the multitude. In two days sugar went 
up from 18 cents a pound to 26 cents. This sugar may have changed 
hands, but it is the same sugar that two weeks before was bought for 
10 or 12 cents a pound. Clothing manufacturers and shoe manufac- 
turers are making millions in profits, still they go on from day to day 
raising prices and robbing the people. The result will be that unless 
something is done very quickly there is a possible chance of the people 
taking the law into their own hands. This, of course, would be danger- 
ous, but men and women are becoming discouraged and see little hope for 
the future, and when a people become discouraged they are liable to do 
anything. 





FEW days ago President Wilson nominated James Duncan, Presi- 

dent of the Granite Cutters’ International Union, and First Vice- 

President of the American Federation of Labor, to be a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The appointment runs for almost 
four years and has attached to it a salary of $12,000. It is needless to 
say that this is perhaps one of the best selections that could be made by 
President Wilson, as I know of no one more capable of serving on this 
all-important position than James Duncan. He has served the labor 
movement as an officer for almost forty years. His opinions on the most 
delicate and important questions of labor have always been considered 
the best, and the men of labor were usually guided by his counsels and 
expressions. In all of his long career not the slightest suspicion has ever 
been attached to any position he has taken. He is considered the ideal 
type of a real trade unionist, expressing on every occasion the real senti- 
ments and aspirations of union men and women of our country. We con- 
gratulate the President of the United States in selecting Brother Dun- 
can, because we know that he will fill the office to which he has been 
nominated with ability, honor and dignity and we are confident will at 
all times reflect credit on the labor movement. 





N THE May issue of our Magazine a statement appeared which the 
Editor desires to correct, as it was not a statement of facts. It was 
stated that the American Railway Express Company was guaranteed 

514 per cent. on its invested capital, no matter what its losses were, the 
same as the railroad companies were guaranteed. This is not so. The 
express company is guaranteed only its actual losses—-no profits. At 
the present time the express company is losing approximately two million 
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dollars a month, according to the statements made by the officials of the 
company. 

In a conference in Chicago the other day between our International 
officers, the officers of the Clerks’ Union and the officials of the express 
company we failed to reach an agreement on wages, and now the entire 
matter is going to the Railroad Wage Board. We expect to be notified 
very soon by the wage board as to when we will have a hearing on our 
request for a substantial wage increase, and your International officials 
will do the very best we can for our membership employed by the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company. In the meantime be patient. 





mies. 

International officers have some strange opportunities for making 
enemies. For instance, a man applies for a position as an organizer, 
and because the International Union cannot afford to put him to work, 
or because the International knows he has no ability, or, in plain English, 
that he is a “dub,” and refuses to give him a job, he gets sore, even to 
the extent of continuously knocking the general officers. 


N OLD saying, “You cannot have any friends unless you have ene- 
” You may have many causes for making enemies, but the 


Federation of Labor, passed away. She was well known to all the 

officers and important individuals in the labor movement for the 
past thirty years. She attended regularly the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and was a moving spirit of encouragement 
amongst the delegates. Through the columns of our Journal we express 
to her lifelong partner and husband our sincere sympathy in the loss he 
has sustained 


OQ: MAY 6 Mrs. Gompers, wife of the President of the American 


HE General President addressed a mass-meeting of the members 

! of our organization in Washington, D. C., on Monday evening, 

May 10. It was a splendid meeting. It was the first time he 

had an opportunity of meeting many of the members of our organiza- 

tion. Great hope is held out for the future of our organization in that 
city—the capital of the nation. 





convention is the matter of issuing more than one charter to any 

one craft in any one city. This is the law as it now stands, but 
there are a few cities where they have four, five or six thousand members 
in one local and it is almost impossible for one set of officers to handle 
such a large local. A local can hardly be successful with such a large 
membership, and a rule should be established by the convention that not 
more than 2,000 members should belong to any one local, and where there 
are 4,000 members or over in any one particular local, that the local 
should be divided. That is, the membership could run up to 3,500 or 
4,000, but when it gets to 4,000 or over that it be divided, or the city par- 
titioned into halves or zones where such a condition exists. 


O NE of the things that should be considered and changed by the next 
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HE International officials are preparing their arguments by collect- 
I ing statistics, etc., in the case of the American Railway Express 
Employes to be presented to the Railroad Wage Board just as soon 
as we are notified as to the date we are to be heard. After presenting said 
arguments to the board it will be some time before the board gets around 
to rendering a decision in the case. In the meantime let our membership 
working for the express company be patient and continue at work, and 
under no circumstances do anything that will bring about any disturb- 
ance or stoppage of work, because if you do the International cannot sup- 
port you in such action. We may be successful in getting something 
from the wage board. You may rest assured we are doing the very best 
we can under the circumstances. Your interests are being well taken 
care of, so there is no reason for the drivers becoming discouraged. You 
understand also the wage board has the power to make its decision retro- 
active. 





ernment and all other agencies have failed in their work to reduce 

the high cost of living, so it must be done by the individual. The 
easiest way to bring down the high cost of living is to refuse to 
buy anything that you are not absolutely in need of. Refuse 
to buy clothes of any kind—shirts, collars, shoes—until it is extremely 
necessary. Wear your old clothes and shoes to the very end. 
Have them patched as much as possible. This system has al- 
ready been adopted by millions of people throughout the coun- 
try, and this has caused a drop in prices in many of the middle 
western cities and in New York City. Merchants have enormous amounts 
of goods on their hands which they are unable to sell. Factories are 
pretty well stocked up and retailers are not doing as much business as 
they were. Banks are refusing to loan money for future speculation 
in foodstuffs and clothing. Look into any cobbler’s shop and you will 
see every one of the shoe repairers busy doing work not only for the 
poorer class, but for the wealthy. This is the system that will bring re- 
sults, and everyone should stint himself a little until the prices come 
down. For instance, you should do without potatoes while they are $6 
a bushel, but if you have to have some, use as little as possible. The 
same is true of sugar and other eatables. Conserve as much as possible, 
not in the interest of the public, but for your own special interest. There 
are millions of persons doing this today and already we are having sub- 
stantial results. Keep up the good work. You will find that it will bene- 
fit you to do so. The writer understands thoroughly that the working 
people must have food and clothing. The writer also understands that 
the people are stinting themselves somewhat, but this condition can be 
improved upon. Doalittle more. If you go to a picture show six times 
a week, reduce it to five or less. Every little helps, and also remember 
you are doing it for yourself. We have got todo something. The strike 
in industrial occupations has brought results. Striking is bad, under- 
stand, but if it is necessary for us to strike to bring down the high prices, 
we must do so, and the best way to win this strike is to refuse to buy 
except when it is absolutely necessary. In the old days mothers fixed 
and patched shirts and other kinds of clothing and we were no worse off 
then than we are now, and if it is necessary it can be done again. Last 
week I noticed in the papers that the prices in the stores in New York 
City, especially those handling women’s apparel, were reduced almost 50 


"TV exme is one way to reduce the high cost of living. The Gov- 
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per cent. on their original price. 





The large stores in that city can safely 


afford to reduce prices 50 per cent. and then make a substantial profit. 
The clothing industry for both men and women is one of the most profit- 


able branches of business in American life. 


The average woman’s 


dress that costs $100 is bought from the manufacturer for $25, and the 


manufacturer makes a substantial profit. 


clothing. 


Especially is this true of shoes. 
by the shoe manufacturers of the country. 


The same is also true of men’s 
We are being robbed 
Therefore, let us make 


up our minds; let us make a promise to ourselves that we are go- 


ing to get along without buying any 


necessary. 
clothing. 


new shoes or clothes until 


In this way we will help to bring down the high cost of 





UNION OR NON-UNION SHOP, 
WHICH? 
(Continued from Page 8) 

their working conditions, by talk- 
ing about the so-called “open” 
shop, the glory of independence 
and “the tyranny of the unions,” 
while he himself denies independ- 
ence and proves that tyranny can 
exist, though he attempts to con- 
ceal it with a velvet glove. 


THE PROPOSED IMMIGRATION 
LAW 


One of the most important sub- 
jects that will be submitted to the 
next session of Congress for its 
consideration will be a bill which 
the Bureau of Immigration, De- 
partment of Labor, will urge for 
passage, reversing the policy which 
requires the Government to prove 
the unfitness of the immigrant for 
admission to this country, and plac- 
ing upon the alien the responsibil- 
ity of proving that he would make 
a desirable citizen if admitted. 

The proposed law is based upon 
what the Immigration Bureau has 
learned during the war, and if en- 
acted it is expected to bar many 
undesirables who can come in un- 
der the law as it now stands, be- 
cause the immigration officials 
have no way of proving their un- 
fitness. 

Further, under the proposed law, 
the danger of the spread of Bol- 






shevism in this country, through 
its being brought here by Euro- 
peans tainted with it, would be 
very much lessened, for a close 
watch would be kept on the immi- 
grant for five years after he 
reaches our shores and is admit- 
ted. Registration would be re- 
quired at the time of entry, and 
once a year for four years there- 
after. At each new registration 
the immigrant’s progress toward 
citizenship would be recorded, and 
the penalty for non-registration 
would be deportation. Fees would 
be charged for each registration, 
with higher fees for the immigrant 
who does not learn to read, write 
and speak English. 

What the immigration to this 
country will be as Europe settles 
down after the war, is every man’s 
guess, but it is likely that as many 
as possible will want to escape war 
burdens over there and that this 
country is just as attractive as ever 
to the down-trodden of every land. 
The tendency is to restrict immi- 
gration, and the passage of the 
present law, with its illiteracy test, 
which went into effect a month be- 
fore our entrance into the war, was 
a move in that direction. But so 
far as can be seen in the provisions 
of the proposed law there is noth- 
ing that would make it hard for de- 
sirable aliens to settle here, and 
much that is necessary to keep out 
those who should not be allowed in. 
—Bricklayer and Mason. 
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CAUSES FOR UNREST 


The causes for industrial unrest 
were discussed by Vice-President 
Williams of the hydraulic steel cor- 
poration in a speech in this city. 

The attitude of this business 
man was a refreshing contrast to 
the chatter that now passes as 
“statesmanship” and “education” 
in certain quarters. The speaker 
declared that where unrest exists 
there are reasons for this condi- 
tion. 

The reasons, he said, are lack of 
steady employment, with conse- 
quent importance of the job to the 
worker; extremely long hours, 
with resultant fatigue and dissat- 
isfaction; the high cost of living; 
the general belief that profiteering 
is rife; bad living conditions, and 
restlessness due to the failure of 
living conditions to return to nor- 
mal, though the war has ended. 
Couple this, said the speaker, with 
dead-dog tiredness and the result 
is a man who can’t think favorably 
of anything, and thus is uneco- 
nomic. 

The speaker’s views reflex his 
seven monthe’ experience last year 
as an unskilled !aborer in steel 
mills, coal mines, railroad yards 
and cannes Letter. 


DOLLAR WORTH 30 CENTS 


The present purchasing power of 
the American dollar is worth but 
30 cents, said Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale University in an ad- 
dress before the Southern Sociolog- 
ical Congress. 

The speaker said the gyrations 
of the American dollar was the 
chief cause of the high cost of liv- 
ing and that it strained the credul- 
ity of the people to say that cotton, 


wheat, beef and other commodities 
were high because they were 
scarce. 

The great evil of the high cost of 
living, said Professor Fisher, is 
found in the fact that incomes and 
prices do not go up in unison and 
social injustice is created by this 
failure. Fifty per cent. of the la- 
bor discontent in this country, he 
said, can be attributed to the re- 
duced purchasing power of the dol- 
lar.—News Letter. 


McADOO DISCLOSES HUGE 
PROFITS OF COAL 
OPERATORS 


Profits several times in excess 
of the entire capital invested came 
back to many coal operators in 
1917, William G. McAdoo, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, declared 
in a further statement relative to 
the coal controversy. He asserted 
these operators “must now be on 
velvet.” The statement follows: 

“The coal operators assert that I 
gave out confidential information 
when I stated that profits of the 
mine owners in 1917 ranged from 
15 to 2,000 per cent. on capital 
stock before deduction of taxes. 
This was not confidential informa- 
tion. The Treasury Department 
may publish statistical matter of 
this character any time. In fact, 
information concerning this very 
subject was furnished by me to the 
United States Senate in response 
to a resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Borah, concerning profiteering, 
and was published July 5, 1918 
(see Senate Document 259—Sixty- 
fifth Congress, second session). 

“In this report the returns of 
several hundred coal companies 
showed profits ranging from 15 to 
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800 per cent. on their invested cap- 
ital in 1917. The range of profits 
was higher on capital stock. In 
short, many operators got back 
their invested capital several times 
out of their profits in 1917, as 
shown by the reports, and must 
now be on velvet.” 





WHEN SENATORS PAY 


Recently a United States senator 
had occasion to buy a pair of shoes. 
The transaction made such a dent 
in his income that he was shocked. 
After recovering sufficiently he in- 
troduced a resolution asking for 
an investigation of the cause of 
sky-high shoe prices. He had 
heard about $20 shoes _ before, 
doubtless, but it never made much 
of an impression until he had to 
pay the bill himself. Senators are 
now publicly applauding the over- 
all movement. Capper of Kansas 
says that “it begins to look bad for 
the profiteers. It is a sign of pub- 


lic health when the people take into 
their own hands in this simple but 
effective way the matter of forcing 


down the cost of clothing.” Per- 
haps Senator Capper has recently 
been obliged to buy a spring suit. 

Salvation from high costs seems 
to loom immediately ahead. Some 
day a United States senator is go- 
ing to buy a pound of sugar, a peck 
of potatoes, a pound of apples, a 
can of peaches or a ton of coal. 
Then will the fur fly! While some- 
body else does the shopping it is 
evident that something is wrong, 
but it never becomes apparent just 
how terrifically wrong it is until 
the experience is made personal 
and first-hand. 

The Senate would confer a great 
public benefit by appointing a rep- 
resentative, large and sufficiently 
ill-tempered body of its members to 
act as a shopping committee. Their 
immediate duty would be to visit 
Washington stores, which are un- 
derstood to be excellent fields of 


study, and pick out various articles 
of daily consumption, paying for 
them then and there and out of 
their own purses. In that way the 
Senate might be convinced that liv- 
ing costs really are shockingly 
high and that perhaps something 
ought to be done about it.—Indian- 
apolis News. 


BIG LABOR TURNOVER 


“While the Government is urg- 
ing private industry to correct the 
evils of a costly labor turn-over, it 
should sweep its own doorstep,” 
said Thomas F. Flaherty, secre- 
tary-treasurer National Federation 
of Postoffice Clerks. 


“There are approximately 5,000 
employes in the New York postof- 
fice,” said this trade unionist. “In 
the past year 10,000 employes have 
been assigned positions in this of- 
fice, and 10,000 have quit because 
of intolerable conditions. This is 
a labor turn-over of 200 per cent., 
and the cost of ‘breaking in’ these 
new employes would test the bank- 
roll of a Rockefeller or the steel 
trust. But the postoffice officials 
assure the public that this depart- 
ment is a money-maker. This is 
true. The department has made 
money, but every individual is pay- 
ing for this economy. Skilled em- 
ployes are quitting the service; 
those who remain must accept a 
lower living standard; the public is 
patronizing the telegraph compa- 
nies and resorting to the special 
delivery system, and postoffice offi- 
cials calmly gaze on this demorali- 
zation like Nero of old, who fiddled 
while Rome burned. 

“The demoralization of the New 
York postoffice is shown by adver- 
tisements for workers, who will be 
paid 60 cents an hour without hav- 
ing to pass the civil service exam- 
ination. Trained employes, who 
have worked for years in this post- 
office are being paid 41 cents an 
hour.”—News Letter. 
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Our organization is gaining in membership and in money each 


month. During the month of April we received per capita tax on over 
120,000 members. 





At our Board meeting recently held in Indianapolis, we had a visit 
from President Neer of the Chicago Joint Council and President Nie- 
meier of the Cincinnati Joint Council, and several other officers of our 
organization scattered throughout the middle west. Reports from their 
districts were encouraging and healthy. Our organization is gaining in 
strength and prominence and winning the confidence of the trade union- 


ists and employers with whom we are doing business in the several dis- 
tricts. 





The American labor movement, to the average individual watching 
the progress of the workers at this particular time, may seem unsettled, 
but do not be alarmed, it will adjust itself in time and come out on top 
with more unity and solidarity than before. The masses of the workers 
will find a way. Intelligent men in the trade union movement are aim- 
ing to build up, not tear down the structure of trade unionism that has 
been the salvation of the toilers of our country. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 























THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttone ....° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L: HUGHES, Secretary 








222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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